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THE NATURE OF THE ABSOLUTE IN THE META- 
PHYSICS OF BERNARD BOSANQUET. 

DR. BOSANQUET'S method in his metaphysics has been 
to anticipate what he regards as the inevitable tendency 
of a rational being to organize experience into a whole. The 
monistic presupposition of a responsive reality with which he 
started is in other words the presupposition of an intelligible 
nature of reality. The nature of reality as a whole, in its full 
significance, is what Dr. Bosanquet means by the Absolute, and 
it is the task of metaphysics to become more and more conversant 
with this nature. The one positive characteristic of this nature, 
aside from the general 'responsiveness' of reality, which Dr. 
Bosanquet attempts to demonstrate on all levels of experience, 
is the principle of self- transcendence. Wherever organization is 
demonstrable — and it is not possible except by a deliberate 
process of abstraction to find elements in isolation — there we 
find adjustment of one element to another, with modification as a 
result of the combination. We have applied to this principle 
of self-transcendence, on account of its universality of application 
and its consequent virtues as an instrument for organizing our 
notion of reality, one of Dr. Bosanquet's most suggestive epithets; 
we have called it a 'vital idea.' 1 In the course of the following 
more definite consideration of reality as a whole, or of the Abso- 
lute, we shall see in what sense the principle of self-transcendence 
can be said to characterize the Absolute. 

We are made to pause at the outset of such an investigation 
because Dr. Bosanquet himself has never attempted to treat the 
conception of the Absolute apart from the whole formulation of 
his system. Except for the use of certain logical terms, such as 
'identity and difference,' 'principle of contradiction,' he seems to 
have left in the background the technicalities of logic and meta- 
physics, and to have clothed his speculations with a humanly 
intelligible expression. An elaborate and meticulous dialectic is 

1 See this Review. Vol. XXX, pp. 14 ff. 
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indeed necessarily left behind in the work of interpretation which 
Dr. Bosanquet takes to be the duty of philosophy. He himself 
puts the case clearly: "Simply to be right, as the greatest men 
are right, means to have traversed hundreds and thousands of 
ingenuities, to have rejected them as inadequate, and come back 
to the center enriched by their negative results." 1 The intent 
to keep close to the center of human experience turns his atten- 
tion from technical demonstrations to the rich and varied fields 
of concrete experience. So it is natural that he should have 
more to say, throughout his metaphysical writings, of our 
experience of the Absolute than of the nature of the Absolute 
as such. 

There is a clue to what appears at first sight a lack of definite- 
ness in Dr. Bosanquet's treatment of the Absolute. In com- 
menting on Hegel's Dialectic, he says: "The nature both of this 
harmony [of the individual and the universe] and of the ultimate 
unity which includes the individual systems is left, as I under- 
stand, an open question by the Dialectic." 2 Both Hegel and 
Dr. Bosanquet have as the ultimate end of their thinking a pro- 
found consideration of both these questions. They have much 
to say, for instance, about the ultimate all-inclusive unity, but 
in Dr. Bosanquet's attitude especially there is what must be 
interpreted as a fundamental disinclination to dogmatize con- 
cerning it. There is along with the metaphysical boldness of his 
thinking a kind of courageous modesty, a willingness to admit 
the inevitable limitations of any one finite mind, in power and so 
in grasp. He does not expect, that is, to be put in possession 
"of an ultimate experience which is ex hypothesi incompatible 
with our limited being." 3 The very fact that these limitations 
are fluctuating, that they are constantly being transcended in 
their given form, makes it all the more necessary to avoid the 
sort of dogmatism which fills the mind with one idea, and so 
closes it against the possibility of expansion or change of content. 
When we have trouble in finding out just what is Dr. Bosanquet's 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 7. 

2 Mind, N.S., Vol. XX, p. 87. 

3 Principle, p. 268. 
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conception of the Absolute, we may be tempted at first to suppose 
that he himself is vague on the most important points, that he 
allows himself for instance to speak of 'the individuality of the 
universe as a conscious being,' and then to fail to demonstrate 
this being as if he were, so to speak, thoroughly acquainted with 
it and its whereabouts. We finally conclude that although there 
is much definiteness on these and many other points in connection 
with an adequate way of thinking in respect to the Absolute, 
there is no such thing as a dogma which could be called ' Bosan- 
quet's definition of the Absolute.' 

His attitude, however tentative it may be, is essentially positive 
rather than agnostic. It allows a spirit of positive appreciation 
to take the place of destructive criticism. Instead of repudiating, 
for instance, as childishly narrow-minded and uncritical, the 
dogmas of popular religion, Dr. Bosanquet makes us see the 
inferior importance of their dogmatic form, and asks us to 
observe what they mean as an interpretation of life. "Utter- 
ances of popular religion," he explains, "which appear to identify 
it with very material hopes and fears, are largely due to mere 
inarticulateness, and fail to express the spiritual meaning which 
really underlies them." Like all just and discriminating atti- 
tudes, this one is plainly dangerous to maintain, since there is 
always a question as to just how much more than he expresses 
it is possible for a man to mean. It is by such a method of 
interpretation, however, that we are able in practical life to get 
as far as we do in our understanding of people. In commenting 
upon the metaphysical principles which he develops, Dr. Bosan- 
quet exclaims: "Platitudes, it may be said, from some old book 
of hymns or sermons! . . . But the odd thing is that so much 
philosophy should be built not merely on the denial of them, 
but on disregard of the common and recognised human experience 
which they represent." 1 It may be regarded, however, as the 
fitting work of a journeyman, to gather up, in a somewhat con- 
nected form, the fundamental conclusions in regard to the nature 
of the Absolute, to which Dr. Bosanquet can commit himself 
without pretending omniscience or committing the sin of dog- 
matism. 

1 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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In the first place, we are told in no uncertain terms that 'this 
is all the world we have,' that 'the Absolute is one with its world,' 
and that there is not only no sort of justification, logical or 
otherwise, for going outside this world, but actually no possi- 
bility of finding anything outside, in the strict sense of the 
term. 1 We may abstract a factor or aspect from the 'organism 
of experience,' and then set this factor over against what remains, 
or we may start with what we have regarded as an immediate 
given, say a physical object, a flower or a human face, and go 
on from that to develop the ideal implications of the object, but 
always we must remember that we are checked and controlled 
by the 'organism of experience,' in which all these factors and 
implications have their place. The Hegelian justification and 
start for all metaphysics is simply the category of Being, expressed 
by the declaration that 'something is.' And this dictum is not 
intended to apply to an ineffable and other-worldly reality, but 
to any and all of our everyday concrete experiences. The time- 
honored distinction between appearance and reality, which is 
supposed to be characteristic of the idealistic position, must 
certainly be viewed as Hegel viewed it, not as a final distinction, 
setting ' this world ' on one side and ' the Absolute ' on the other, 
but as requiring further interpretation by reference to living 
experience as a whole. 'Appearance,' in so far as we mean by 
the term what is included of sights and sounds, ideas, etc., in our 
daily experience, belongs quite truly to the nature of the Abso- 
lute. Even when we make the mistake of taking in abstraction a 
certain given effect to be ultimate, nevertheless not only the 
effect but also our mistaken thought about it belong to the 
Absolute. "Ultimately, of course, an absolute must be all- 
inclusive, and even impotence must find a place in it." 2 We have 
attempted an analysis of the meanings of 'inclusion' and have 
seen how everything must be relevant to the nature of reality 
as a whole, and yet how all things are subject, in our finite experi- 
ence, to transmutation, so that 'their character 'seems to be 
absorbed and to disappear in their fuller realization,' when we 

1 See Logic, Second Edition, Vol. II, p. 301. 

2 Principle, p. 260. 
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cease to view them as given in abstraction, and take them, so 
far as may be, with reference to the whole. 1 Thus, as over 
against the whole, and whenever they are taken in abstraction to 
be ultimate, these immediate aspects of experience are mere 
appearance in the sense of being different, when taken so in 
abstraction, from what they are in reality. Nevertheless there 
is but one reality, in which we live and move and have our being. 

The logical outcome of this position is that, although we may 
not expect to experience the whole as such, nevertheless we must 
guard against postulating any characteristic of the nature of the 
whole which cannot be somehow demonstrated in our experience. 
Dr. Bosanquet declares that "there is no fusion or union which 
we can conceive ourselves bound to ascribe to the Absolute which 
has not something to represent it in the world of time and space." 2 
He refers also approvingly to a passage in which Green shows the 
necessity of making it more clear "that the nature of that 
thought, which Hegel declares to be the reality of things, is to 
be ascertained, if at all, from analysis of the objective world." 3 
The Absolute is indeed the nature of this world of ours, and all 
of our conclusions concerning this nature, whether for good or ill, 
must be drawn from this world, with the all-important proviso 
that our analysis be just as thorough and deep-going as our 
capacity allows. 

Critics of idealism have sometimes supposed that the notion of 
the Absolute was a sort of myth, or hypostatization, very intri- 
cately and beautifully conceived, but not really grounded on 
experience. But Dr. Bosanquet points continually to the course 
of a common day as surely giving us definite instance of the nature 
of the Absolute. "It seems well within the mark to say that a 
careful analysis of a single day's life of any fairly typical human 
being would establish triumphantly all that is needed in principle 
for the affirmation of the Absolute." This does not mean that 
we must attempt, from our observation of life, to preach optimism 
or to justify the ways of God. 4 The dictum that this is the best 

1 See this Review, Vol. XXX, pp. 10 ff. 
8 Principle, p. 384. 

3 T. H. Green, Works, Vol. Ill, p. 144. Referred to in Principle, p. 55, note 1. 
See also Bosanquet, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. II, pp. 47 ff. 

4 See Principle, p. 377. 
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of possible worlds has no meaning for metaphysics. Ultimate 
questions as to the value of this universe are obviously meaning- 
less, since this universe as a whole is the final value and standard 
of values. What we have to do is to find out in what the best of 
this universe, taking account of the worst, consists. Our task 
is ' humble and critical ' rather than transcendent. 

Let us turn then to the question of the nature of the Absolute 
as expressed in finite consciousness. Guided by the presuppo- 
sition of a responsive or intelligible universe, we have indeed 
turned again and again to an examination of finite mind, in its 
various phases, in order to develop our knowledge of reality. 
Finite consciousness may be regarded as the meaning or revela- 
tion of nature coming on top of a long process of organization in 
nature. From one point of view, then, finite minds may be 
said to 'exist only through nature.' 1 On the other hand, it is by 
way of this focussing of external conditions in the so-called 
centers of finite consciousness that these conditions achieve their 
greatest significance and so their greatest reality and value. But 
consciousness is more than mere 'meaning.' It is the 'active 
principle' of the universe come to itself. "Every focus of con- 
sciousness is an effort, whose success is subject to constant and 
enormous fluctuations, to seize and make its own the value and 
significance of a. world." 2 The establishment of continuity 
between the manifestations of activity below consciousness in 
the natural world, and our thinking wills as finite beings, gives 
us a notion of just how much activity is 'expected' from us at 
our best. How often in the course of our lives do we think or 
act with some approach to the intense concentration which we 
should conceive as necessary to maintain ' the fearful symmetry ' 
of a tiger's body or the grace of an anenome? As soon as activity 
has come to itself in finite consciousness, it enters the 'external 
world' as a consciously moulding agency. Focussed in finite 
beings, the various manifestations of it act and react on one 
another through nature and form a 'solidarity of spirits,' in which 
is developed those aspects of 'this world' which may, as Dr. 

1 Op. cit., p. 371. 

2 Ibid., p. 372. Italics mine. 
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Bosanquet puts it, be conceived as the only true 'other world,' 
i.e., the vast spiritual structures of civilization. 

Judged by the test of experience, "finite selves . . . reveal 
themselves as the copula, the living tension, by which the full 
experience affirms itself in and through externality." 1 That is, 
the 'nature' of reality, manifested both below and above them, 
comes to itself in finite consciousness. The implication for the 
nature of the whole, according to Dr. Bosanquet, is that "the 
souls or centers are the energies or elements of self-expression in 
which the Absolute consists." 2 No declaration could cause to 
be laid more heavily upon the shoulders of finite beings the 
responsibility of freedom, or could dispose more effectively of 
the 'myth' of the Absolute as an hypostatization. Dr. Bosan- 
quet has another relevant pronouncement, phrased in ' theologi- 
cal' terms, but perhaps for that reason all the more clearly 
demonstrating his notion of finite conscious beings as the self- 
expression of the nature of the whole. It is worth reproducing 
at length. He starts with a quotation from Hegel. "'Revela- 
tion is the only true knowledge of God and ground of religion,' 
says Hegel, 'because revelation consists in the realization of God in 
man's intelligent nature.'" Dr. Bosanquet goes on to say: "We 
are, however, not unaccustomed to such phrases, and our imag- 
ination is equal to its habitual task of evading their meaning. 
We take them to be a strong metaphor, meaning that God, who 
is a sort of ghostly being a long way off, is, notwithstanding, 
more or less within the knowledge of our minds, and so is 'in' 
them, as a book which is actually in London may be in my 
memory when I am in Scotland. Now, right or wrong, this is 
not what Hegel means. He means what he says; that God is 
spirit or mind [Geist], and exists in the medium of mind, which is 
actual as intelligence, for us at any rate, only .in the human self- 
consciousness." 8 The qualification expressed in the phrase 'for 
us at any rate ' marks the disinclination to infinite pretensions or 
to dogmatism which we noted at the beginning of this article. 

1 Op. cit., p. 382. 

2 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 67. 

3 Introduction to Hegel's Philosophy of Fine Art, p. xxix-xxx. The author's 
italics. 
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There is no doubt that Dr. Bosanquet's own theory coincides 
with this his interpretation of Hegel. The self-expression of the 
nature of the Absolute is to be found in finite self-consciousness, 
and becomes increasingly explicit in proportion to the degree of 
tension and ' grasp ' achieved by the finite individual. 

But Dr. Bosanquet regards the 'principle of self-transcend- 
ence,' or the realization of self in other, as the very law of 
conscious finite experience, the very process, indeed, whereby 
that experience expands and at the same time gains in intensity. 
In what respect shall we regard self-transcendence as charac- 
teristic of the nature of the Absolute? Here the finite-infinite 
paradox comes to its full significance. The nature of the Abso- 
lute, which comes to self-expression in us, is a tension, in which 
the fragmentary nature of any finite being as such, is the 'other' 
for the principle of the whole inherent in it ; not in the sense of an 
opposed not-self, which Dr. Bosanquet has declared to be, as 
such, non-essential to the development of individuality, but as a 
reconciled other, in which the principle of the whole finds com- 
pletion. This is only another and more concrete way of saying 
that the whole is no whole without its parts, or that our world 
consists of 'members.' Dr. Bosanquet calls to witness Edward 
Caird's criticism of Aristotle's 'Theoretic Life.' . . . "It is not 
an imperfection in the supreme being, but an essential of his 
completeness, that his nature, summing up that of all Reality, 
should go out into its other to seek the completion which in this 
case alone is absolutely found." 1 "The 'other' in question," 
Dr. Bosanquet adds, "can only be finite experience." 

This means — and this is after all the crux of Dr. Bosanquet's 
Absolutism, involving the essential principle of his epistemology, 
logic, and ethics — that "the general form of self-sacrifice — the 
fundamental logical structure of Reality — is to be found here 
also, [i.e., in the nature of the Absolute] as everywhere. Not, of 
course, that the infinite being can lose and regain its perfection, 
but that the burden of the finite is inherently a part or rather an 
instrument of the self-completion of the infinite." 2 But this 

1 Principle, p. 243. See Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 
382; Vol. II, pp. 25 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 243-4. 
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means also that whenever we go beyond the immediately given, 
which we must to a certain degree do, as we have seen, in every 
moment of our experience, then we are, in principle, experiencing 
the working law of the Absolute. We most nearly approximate 
toward the perfectly inclusive experience which we must take the 
Absolute to be when we are able to make the greatest sacrifice 
for the greatest, that is, for the most inclusive and most explicitly 
understood object. 

As the organization of human institutions grows ever more 
extended and more complex, the assertion of a self, whether of 
an individual or of a nation, in opposition to the not-self which 
is 'the rest of the world,' becomes more and more illogical, and 
more fundamentally destructive. We have no outstanding 
evidence for progress or change in the nature of the world as a 
whole, but much evidence for the transmutation of quality in the 
experience of finite beings as a result of the more and more 
elaborate connections which are actually being set up between 
its parts. 1 Telephones, transatlantic cables, international rail- 
roads, and the esperantists might be said to be part of the 
machinery by means of which the nature of the whole works by 
reconciling its members to itself. The mechanical system both 
induces and is coordinate with a spiritual system. In speaking 
of the growth of a state, Dr. Bosanquet says: "The particular 
members begin to be adapted as members of an individuality 
transcending their own. . . . Their qualities begin to be rein- 
forced by others, their deficiencies supplied, in a word, their 
immanent contradictions removed by readjustment and supple- 
mentation, so that the body of particularized centers begins to 
take on a distinct resemblance to what we know must be the 
character of the Absolute." But adjustment of this sort involves 
continual sacrifice on the part of every member. If our mechani- 
cal coordination is not continually supplemented by spiritual 
coordination, the necessary sacrifice may be forced upon us by 
some enormous calamity. 

Dr. Bosanquet concludes that "among single conceptions it is 

1 Cf. Abelard's rationally concrete vision of perfection: "O quanta qualia sunt 
ilia sabbata!" 
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Religion that must come nearest to indicating a state of con- 
sciousness that can exemplify the Absolute Idea." 1 It exempli- 
fies this idea in so far as it is complete self-recognition, "recog- 
nition of the nature of the finite and of an underlying reality 
which inseparably belongs to it." 2 A qualification of this con- 
clusion, which he does not always state, and which apparently 
does not always occur to him as necessary, does nevertheless help 
to bring out more clearly his idea of the self-recognition which is 
the Absolute, or the self-expression of the Absolute. In so far, 
that is, as religion "takes definite shape through adoration of an 
object and community of will with its will," it "tends to become 
engaged in the specific conflict between good and evil, and 
though it transcends this, yet remains determined by this par- 
ticular transcendence." 3 But "our sense of wholeness is aware 
of something that does not precisely fit into such a cadre. . . . 
The universe is the magnificent theatre of all the wealth of life, 
and good and evil are within it. This I think we are aware of 
when at our best." It is this consciousness, more inclusive than 
the religious consciousness at its more usual levels, which some- 
times accompanies our understanding of a great tragedy, in 
which the ordinary rules of justice, poetic or otherwise, are dis- 
regarded, but which cleanses and uplifts the heart by reason of 
the magnitude of its action. The Absolute then is "a vast 
unitary vision . . . constituting a single spiritual world" 4 in 
which the necessity for 'self-sacrifice' is recognized, and the 
tension, involved in self-sacrifice, is maintained. 

What has been said up to this point in regard to the nature of 
the Absolute, suggests several questions. In the first place, we 
have already seen that 'the level and fulness of mind' attained 
is what on the whole counts, is what we value, and not finite 
selves as such. That is, the uniqueness of finite selves, although 
essential to their separate existence, seems to be far less sig- 
nificant, from the point of view of concrete experience, than their 
functions and purposes regarded as 'universal.' In what sense 

1 Mind, N.S., Vol. XX, p. 87. 

2 Value, and Destiny, p. 255. 

3 Ibid p. 311. 

4 Principle, p. 385. 
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can the Absolute be said to express itself in these many over- 
lapping and often virtually repeating finite centers? For we 
cannot escape from the fact that we have in reality a whole of 
some sort. And the more deeply we penetrate the meaning of 
experience, the more clearly, according to Dr. Bosanquet, do 
we recognize this whole as 'responsive.' If it has within it this 
principle of responsiveness, the inference from all its fragmentary 
aspects is, as we have seen, to a perfect system, or a true 'indi- 
vidual.' Now mind, Dr. Bosanquet infers, is the culmination of 
organization in finite beings. What is the culmination of the 
complete organization which the universe would necessarily be 
if we thoroughly understood it? In this connection we remind 
ourselves that it is evident not only from the nature of finite 
beings themselves, but also from ' the arrangements below them' 
and from 'the fuller forms of totality above them,' that "Finite 
Consciousnesses cannot be the ultimate directors or constituents 
of the universe." 1 In what terms, then, if at all, can we conceive 
the full experience, or the 'ultimate director' of the universe? 

Instead of answering these questions serially we may begin 
with the last one. It is just in terms of a ' principle ' or a ' nature ' 
that we are to conceive the 'ultimate director' of the universe. 
If finite mind cannot be adequately conceived in terms of space 
and time (although it must be remembered that both space and 
time are conditions of its being, aspects of its existence), then by 
so much the more the 'principle of totality,' of which finite mind 
is the self-conscious manifestation, and which in a figure we con- 
ceive as continually active in framing up partial wholes, 'after 
its own image,' at all levels of organization, cannot be conceived 
under these terms. When we say, ' It is this man's nature to act 
thus and so,' we mean that with all his various 'capacities,' both 
physical and mental, taken together, he is this particular sort of 
being. By some such way of thinking we can best conceive the 
'nature' which is the 'ultimate director' of the universe. We 
must, in short, conceive immanence, an idea which becomes pro- 
portionately more difficult to express as we approach a positive 
grasp of it. Sometimes, indeed, an external metaphor, such as 

1 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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we get in Francis Thompson's Hound of Heaven, brings us closer 
to the true conception of immanence than the phraseology of an 
easy pantheism which asserts flatly and unreflectively the 
omnipresence of God. 

' The full experience ' is another term for what we have called 
'the responsive universe.' It is when we realize the meaning of 
'the responsive universe' as one supremely organized individual 
that our more specific question as to the nature of the Absolute 
arises. Is it as a whole a self-conscious nature? We have al- 
ready noted Dr. Bosanquet's suggestion that 'spirit or mind' is 
'actual as intelligence for us at any rate' only in the human self- 
consciousness. If we take but one step beyond de facto finite 
centers of consciousness, to any sort of social whole, for instance, 
we have abundant evidence of the mutual interpenetration and 
interaction of these so-called centers, but no evidence at all of an 
extra or supra-personal consciousness. It may well be in view of 
this fact that Dr. Bosanquet's references to the ' consciousness ' of 
reality as a whole are either hypothetical, or, more often, merely 
by way of analogy. He hopes, for instance, that he will have 
"opened the path to a deeper conception of reality, framed at 
least on the analogy of self-consciousness." 1 The Absolute, he 
says, is perhaps only 'analogous to' self-consciousness. 2 To call 
this Absolute, or reality, 'a person' is, he thinks, 'dangerous.' 3 
Again, he speaks of the Absolute as "what we call, by an imperfect 
analogy, a greater mind and will." 4 

Furthermore, Dr. Bosanquet points out that in our own experi- 
ence we can find some justification for assuming experiences in 
the highest individuality that would rightly supersede the experi- 
ence of selfhood. It is at this very important point that he is 
especially careful not to go off into abstract speculation, into the 
void where things-in-themselves are supposed, by abstract 
necessity, to dwell. He points to the fact, "that we experience 
ourself most completely" just when we are least aware of its 
"finite selfness." 8 Dr. Bosanquet does not intend to dismiss 

1 Op. cit., p. 222. Italics mine. 

2 See ibid., p. 250. 

3 See ibid., p. 309. 

4 Ibid., p. 159. Italics mine. 

5 Ibid., p. 250. 
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finite self-consciousness as a mere ' regrettable deviation from the 
Perfect.' On the contrary, we have just seen that he regards it 
as the 'self-expression' of the Absolute. But he maintains that 
"the absolute or infinite should present itself to us as more of the 
finite, or the finite at its best." 1 And he reminds us that "the 
awareness of selfhood disappears in proportion as the self expands 
in excellence and success." 2 It is then in terms of an indivisible 
unity of experience analogous to our own when we are absorbed in 
a great ' object , ' that he urges us to think when we are considering, 
from our own point of view as imperfectly organized individuals, 
what must be the type of 'the full experience which is the 
Absolute.' 

We come finally then to the question of 'ourselves and the 
Absolute.' If the self-consciousness or 'self-expression' of the 
nature of the whole is after all a partial aspect or a stage in the 
process to the integrity of the full experience, we can see more 
clearly why at this stage of self-consciousness there should be 
'fluctuation' and 'overlapping.' We have also to consider that 
what we have on our hands is a system with detail and differ- 
entiation, in which perfection is present in degrees. Dr. Bosan- 
quet suggests that "our imperfection enables us better to stand 
for something which is to have its due stress and emphasis in the 
whole, but no more than its due." 3 But there is no reason, either 
from actual experience or from the reflection on that which is 
theory, to suppose that the most important task of each person 
is to ' stand for ' something unique and specific. Unique or differ- 
ent in some respect he must be, else he could not stand as separate 
at all. Observation of life would lead us to suppose, however, 
that the task for most of us, having once got our formally separate 
footing in experience, is to reiterate from our slightly differing 
points of view, aspects of the whole which have been maintained 
by our uncounted and forgotten predecessors through generations 
of time. 4 Holding together the degrees of perfection, the total 

1 Op. dt., p. 255. 

2 Ibid., p. 249. Italics mine. 

3 Value, p. 61. 

* Repetition 'in itself is repugnant, 'unspiritual' (See ibid., p. 182), and as 
we have seen, not the 'form' of our activity as conscious beings. But this does 
not say that the fundamental 'meanings' of life will not bear re-emphasis. 
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variety of experience, is the spiritual unity, the identity, which 
depends, as we have seen, on the 'overlapping of intelligences.' 
But it is not even in terms of this 'identity,' abstractly considered, 
that we are to conceive the nature of the Absolute, but rather in 
terms of positive principles, or 'vital ideas,' in their concrete 
activity, such as for instance the ' principle of self-transcendence,' 
to which we have given special attention in this study. The 
quality of life may change with the fresh and more extensive 
combinations of circumstances which come with changing years. 
Tomorrow the principle of self-transcendence may be called by 
another name, and its specific nature in certain situations may 
be transmuted. But in so far as it is truly alive, truly charac- 
teristic of reality concretely taken, it will be continually redemon- 
strated and understood afresh. The 'immortality' of such an 
idea may be compared to the deathless appeal of one of the great 
creations of literature, like the Antigone or King Lear, in which 
we find so profound an interpretation of life that the uniqueness 
of the contemporary setting is made secondary to the universal 
appeal of the action. 

Marion Crane Carroll. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 



